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| The Teaching of English Intonation [3] 


By Roger Kingdon 


Simple Tunes 


Although some of the later examples given in the second article of 
| this series may have appeared to have a somewhat complicated intona- 
tion, it must be remembered that none of them overstepped the limits 
of a single tone group as defined at the beginning of the article. The 
apparent complication was due partly to the divisibility of Tone III 
and partly to the presence of partial stresses. Everything in each 
|example was tonetically associated with the nuclear tone of the 
! utterance. 

We shall now proceed to consider utterances which contain other full 
stresses besides the nuclear one. Such utterances must be classified 
as tunes, and a few more definitions will assist in understanding tunes 
and their component parts. 

A Simple Tune is one in which only the nuclear stress bears a kinetic 
tone, any others being static. 
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A Complex Tune is one in which one or more other stresses besides 
the nuclear one bear kinetic tones. 

A Head is the first full stress of an utterance, though when the 
nuclear stress bears a lowered tone the Head will usually take the for: 
of a Low Level Tone. 

A Body is all that part of a tune which lies between the head and the 
nucleus. 

Normal Intonation is taken to be the type of intonation used by the 
generality of good speakers of English. It is characterized by a normal 
degree of emphasis on those words which by their nature or function 
demand it, by the absence of any special emphasis, and by the use in 
each utterance of a tune appropriate to its simplest, most straight- 
forward or most usual meaning. In some cases it is not possible to 
decide which of two or more tunes is more natural to an utterance 
without knowing the context and situation in which it is used. It goes 
without saying that just as pronunciation varies in different parts of 
the English-speaking world, so does intonation ; the type described 
in these articles is one which would be regarded as natural in London 
and most of the South of England as well as in some other parts of the 
world where English is spoken. 


Head and Nucleus 


The most elementary form of simple tune is that containing a static 
head and a nucleus, with or without pre-head and tail. Examples : 


In ‘Can’t you ‘see it. Have you 'ever ‘spoken to him. 
IL ,Most of them are ,ready. You can ,have some ,coffee. 
II ‘Put it ‘down. I shall be ‘only too ‘pleased. 
III ‘These are the “best ones. You’ve got a ‘good “memory 


III p He ‘wants us to ‘leave the ext one. 

There are several points to notice in connection with the above 
examples. 

In the case of the IL nucleus the Low Level Head occupies the 
lowest pitch used by the voice ; in all the others the High Level Head 
occupies the highest. This rule holds for all normal tunes. 

The Low Level Tone may be regarded as the normal head for 
utterances having a lowered nucleus (of these I L is by far the most 
common), and the High Level Tone is the normal head in all other cases. 

The two static heads are usually, though not necessarily, separated 
from the nuclear stress by unstressed syllables. 
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Any unstressed syllables following immediately after the Low Level 
Head will be pitched either level with or very slightly above the head, 
and when the following nucleus is one beginning with a low rise (i.e. 
Lowered I, IV or V) that rise will start at a pitch rather above that of 
the head. All other nuclear tones will start at considerably higher 
pitches. 


Any unstressed syllables following immediately after the High Level 
Head will be pitched either level with or very slightly below the head. 
Any following nucleus, even those beginning with a fall (i.e. II or IID) 
will start at a pitch lower than that occupied by the head. 


Head, Body and Nucleus 


When an utterance needs more than one stress before its nuclear tone 
it may be said to have a body as well as a head and a nucleus. As in 
previous cases, there may or may not be a pre-head and a tail. Examples : 


In ‘Have you 'seen him today. 
‘Are you ‘thinking of ‘trying for a ‘job. 
Do you 'want me to 'write and ‘order a‘nother one. 


It _ ,Several of them will be ,ripe ,soon. 
I think thai s ,all the |help he ,needed. 


II = ‘Let’s 'take the ‘risk. 
‘What did you ‘do with my ‘fountain ,pen. 
He was ‘very ‘sorry you 'couldn’t ‘meet him. 


III ‘That’s the ‘way to ‘win. 
I 'wish they’d 'write more ‘frequently. 
I’m a'fraid I 'shan’t be 'there to’morrow. 


III p You'll 'find it’s a ‘more ‘comfortable ,chair. 
We ‘didn’t in'vite your ‘brother to the ,tea-party. 
He 'said it was 'too ‘late to ,enter for the ex,ami,nation snow. 


A most important rule can now be stated: The general trend of 
English intonation is that of a gradual descent from an initial high 
pitch to a low pitch. When the head (as in all of the above examples) 
consists of a Level Tone it will usually occupy a pitch at or just below 
the top of the normal voice range. Each succeeding level stress will be 
pitched somewhat lower than the one before it, the actual intervai 
between them depending on the total fall needed and the number of 
level stresses (and therefore of intervals) to be accommodated. 
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We may assume the voice range in normal utterances to be fairly 
constant whatever the nuclear tone and the number of syllables and 
stresses. If on this basis we compare the three sentences : 


(a) ‘Open them. 
(6) He’s ‘going to ‘ask the li'brarian for a'nother ‘book. 
(c) Are 'these to'day’s ‘papers. 


two conclusions are obvious: (1) that in (a) the fall on “ open” 
occupies the whole voice range while in (d) that on “ book ” occupies 
only the lower part of it, since the upper part has been occupied by the 
descending scale of level stresses ; and (2) that in (b) the steps between 
the level stresses will be considerably shallower than those in (c), since 
there are more of them, and the lower part of the voice range must be 
held in reserve for the fall on “‘ book,” whereas in (c), with its rising 
nucleus, no such reserve is required. 


A further rule covers the treatment of unstressed syllables falling 
between level stresses. In normal intonation these occupy the range of 
pitches lying between the stressed syllables before and after them. 
They may form a very gently descending series bridging this interval, 
or they may form a level series on the pitch of the stress which precedes 
them—the choice between these two alternatives will usually depend 
on the semantic or grammatical affiliation of the unstressed syllables, 
those connected with the preceding stressed word preferring to continue 
on its level, while those connected with the following stressed word tend 
to move towards the pitch it occupies. The actual position of these 
unstressed syllables, so long as they keep within the range set on either 
side, is not important. 


An exception to the general downward trend of intonation occurs in 
the case of utterances having a Low Level Head; in these the tone 
direction is reversed, and the head is followed by a very gently rising 
series. 


It is, of course, to be understood that the foregoing descriptions 
apply to pre-nuclear intonation ; what happens as soon as the nucleus 
has been reached was described in the two previous articles. 


The building-up process has now reached the stage of the full 
straightforward tune, and copious exercises should be given in order 
that students may be thoroughly familiar with the basic intonation of 
the language before proceeding to more complicated tunes. The 
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following are examples of the types of sentence which are suitable for 
giving practice at this stage : 


Drills— 


[ype 1 They ar'rived ‘yesterday. They ar'rived “yesterday. They 
ar'rived ‘yesterday. They ar,rived ,yesterday. They ar‘rived 
syesterday. ‘They arrived ,yesterday. They arrived ‘yesterday. 
—They ar,rived yesterday. ‘They arrived yesterday. 
They ar‘rived yesterday.’ —They ar,rived ,yesterday. They 
ar‘rived ,yesterday. ‘They arrived ‘yesterday. They ar rived 
yesterday. They ar‘rived yesterday. 


Type 2 D’you ex'pect me to ‘answer you. They’re ,taking a ,long 
jtime. ‘Wait till you ‘have to ,do it. It'll be a ‘bit of a ‘shock. 
I hope ‘he isn’t ,there. ~I don’t ,think it’s so difficult. 
I re'ceived ‘one letter. ,That isn’t enough. What ‘are they 
‘doing. Was ‘that an ‘accident. ‘What are they ‘chattering 
about. He’s ‘well pro’tected. ‘Everything ,ends up there 
ssooner or ,later. ‘Can I ‘help you in ‘any ‘way. I ‘hadn’t 
ex’ pected to ,see them ,there. 


Ear Training Dictation— 


Type 1 ‘Putit ‘down. ‘Put it ,down. ,Put it down. ‘Put it ‘down 
‘Put it ‘down. They ‘don’t ‘know. ‘They don’t ,know. 
They ‘don’t know. They ,don’t ,know. They ‘don’t ‘know. 
They ‘don’t ,know. 


Type 2 ‘Is it ‘here. You're 'very ‘kind. ‘Do sit down. ‘Where’s 
your ‘brother. I’ve ,got it ,here. Will it ‘work. You ‘must 
be ‘quiet. I ,think he has. It’s 'nice and ‘sunny. There’s 
plenty of jtime. There ‘isn’t a ,better one. It ‘isn’t so 
‘easy to ,do ,that. 'How ‘blue the ,sky is. I’ve ‘just ‘written 
a ‘short ‘story. D’you 'think we shall ‘have a ‘chance of 
‘seeing it. 

Reading. The construction of dialogues is considerably easier with 
the tonetic material now at our disposal : 

—We ‘can’t let ‘all ‘these people ,in. —But it’s a ‘pity to ,turn them 
away ; 'couldn’t we 'make an ex’ception for ‘once. —I’m ‘sorry ; 
there ‘really ‘isn’t 'any more ‘room. —I ‘know ‘some of them are 
‘seriously ‘interested in the ,subject of the de,bate. They'd ‘like to 
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| 
have a ‘chance of ex'pressing their ’ views. That’s ‘just the ‘trouble. | 
We’ve al‘ready got ,more ,speakers than we can possibly fit ,in, and! 
our ‘members must ‘have ‘preference. —I ‘quite see ‘that. ‘How, 
un'fortunate it ‘is; one ‘either gets ‘too many ‘people ‘wanting to, 
/speak, or ‘else the de'bate falls ‘flat. It seems to be im'possible to 
‘hit the ‘happy 'mean. —‘Yes, of course ‘everything de'pends on the 
‘subject under de‘bate, and to'night we ‘really ‘have got a ,popular 
subject. -—'Ah ,well, I sup'pose I must ‘tell them it’s 'no ‘good. 

‘Yes, I’m a*fraid so. 


Stress Changes or Tone Changes ? 


The examples given above for the Type 1 Drill give an idea of the 
numerous variations which are already possible in a simple three-word 


utterance, each word of which is capable of bearing a stress. Apart! 


from a number of variations which would be made possible by the use! 
of Tones IV and V, which have been excluded from these examples, 
most of the main variations are shown, as well as some minor variants. | 
By admitting Tones IV and V, and using emphatic tones, lowered tones 


and emphatic lowered tones, and ringing the changes on all these, the | 


number of variations could be increased enormously. 


A useful exercise which might be done at this juncture is to classify 
a collection of intonations such as this in a table, placing the examples 
in columns according to nuclear stress incidence and in lines according 
to the tone used. The construction of such a table will help to make 
clear the difference between changes in intonation and changes in 
stress, an understanding of which is important if common mistakes in 
analysis are to be avoided. 


Even among phoneticians there appears to be a widespread feeling, 
which the writer does not share, that a change in the incidence of a 
kinetic stress is tantamount to a change in intonation. A change in 
intonation should be regarded as having been effected only when one 
of the kinetic tones has been replaced by another, the high and low 
varieties of Tone I being regarded as separate tones for this purpose 
The mere transference of a kinetic tone from one word to another is a 
change in emphasis, that is to say, in stress, and not one in intonation. 
Even a change from the undivided to the divided variety of Tone IT] 
can only be regarded as a stress change, whether the falling element 
of the tone remains on the same word or not. 
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‘To take practical illustrations from the Drill already referred to, the 
first four examples given show changes in intonation, but not in stress, 
since the nuclear stress is in each case on the word “ yesterday.” On 
the other hand, the second, fifth, ninth and last examples express varying 
emphasis, but the tone is always a Tone III ; the changes are therefore 
merely stress changes. This can be appreciated clearly if these four 
sentences are read one after another ; the feeling of the Tune III is 
present in each case, but it is being applied to different ideas (though 
the fifth example is a minor stress variant of the last one). 





Notes on the English Tenses 
(Part 2) 
By H. J. ULDALL 


If we accept the theory, proposed in the preceding instalment, that 
each of the twelve English tense-units contains three ideas, drawn from 
three different cxtegories, their inter-relations can be illustrated by a 
three-dimensional diagram such as the following: 
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The front panel contains the four Past tenses : the Imperfect Point Past 
“* T was singing ”’, the Perfective Point Past “‘ I sang ”’, the Imperfective 
Period Past “‘I had been singing”, and the Perfective Period Past 
“I had sung”. The middle panel contains the four Presents: the 
Imperfective Point Present “I am singing”, the Perfective Point 
Present “I sing”, the Imperfective Period Present “I have been 
singing ”, and the Perfective Period Present “I have sung”. In the 
back panel are the four Futures : the Imperfective Point Future “‘ I shall 
be singing ”, the Perfective Point Future “I shall sing ”, the Imper- 
fective Period Future “I shall have been singing ”’, and the Perfective 
Period Future “I shall have sung ”’. 


The left row contains the six Imperfectives : the Imperfective Point 
Past “I was singing’, the Imperfective Period Past ‘“‘ I had been 
singing ”’, the Imperfective Point Present “‘ I am singing ”, the Imper- 
fective Period Present “ I have been singing ”’, the Imperfective Point 
Future “I shall be singing”, and the Imperfective Period Future 
“TI shall have been singing ”. In the right-hand row we have the six 
Perfectives : the Perfective Point Past “‘ I sang ”’, the Perfective Period 
Past “I had sung ”, the Perfective Point Present “I sing ”, the Per- 
fective Period Present ‘“‘ I have sung”, the Perfective Point Future 
“T shall sing ”, and the Perfective Period Future “ I shall have sung ” 


The top layer consists of the Point tenses : the Imperfect Point Past 
“* I was singing ”, the Perfective Point Past “ I sang ”, the Imperfective 
Point Present “ I am singing ”’, the Perfective Point Present “ I sing ”’, 
the Imperfective Point Future “‘ I shall be singing ”’, and the Perfective 
Point Future “I shall sing”. Finally, the Period tenses are in the 
bottom layer: the Imperfective Period Past “‘I had been singing ”’, 
the Perfective Period Past “‘I had sung”, the Imperfective Period 
Present “ I have been singing ”’, the Perfective Period Present “‘ I have 
sung ”’, the Imperfective Period Future “ I shall have been singing ”’, 
and the Perfective Period Future “I shall have sung ”’. 

“ I was singing”? : Imperfective Point Past. Like the other Imper- 
fectives, this unit denotes an activity ; it is a Point tense and so ties this 
activity to a definite time, but as an activity is necessarily of a certain, 
though limited, duration, the exact moment cannot be as sharply 
defined as is often possible with the Perfective tenses : compare “ he 
was dying ” with “ he died”. A by-product of the difference between 
activity and act is the following : if somebody is telling you something 
which you know already, it is more polite for you to say “‘ George was 
telling me about it ” than ‘‘ George told me about it ” because the latter 
indicates that the subject has already been fully dealt with, so that the 
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tale need not be repeated, while the former does not imply that a result 
was reached on the first occasion and consequently contains no invita- 
tion to stop telling it all over again. 


The Imperfective Point Past can be used to indicate a habitual 
activity as well as a single event : “‘ I was getting up at six in the morn- 
ing in those days ”. As compared with the Perfective, the Imperfective 
indicates that the habit was, even at the time, regarded as temporary : 
‘I got up at six in the morning in those days ” gives no hint that, at 
that time, I regarded getting up at six as anything but the normal thing 
to do, while “‘ I was getting up ” clearly implies limitation. 


Occasionally the Imperfect Point Past is used to indicate an action 
which is future in relation to another action in the past, e.g. “‘ I was 
leaving early the next morning, so I did not want to sit up late ”’. 


*“* I sang” : Perfective Point Past. An act, or series of acts, referred 
to a point in the past which must be defined : “‘ he was born in 1907 ”, 
“ they told me about it at the office ” (i.e. “ when I was at the office ”’). 
Note that our point, unlike Euclid’s, has extension : “‘ we shared a flat 
all through the war ”. A time-indicator can be left out only when the 
time is sufficiently clearly defined in other ways, as when you return 
from a journey and your friends say “‘ did you have a good time ?” ; 
they could equally correctly say “‘ have you had a good time ?”. The 
time may be implicit in the subject of the sentence, as in “‘ the Greeks 
had a word for it ” or “‘ Alexander defeated Darius ”’. 


The main difference between this tense and the Perfective Period 
Present, with which it is often confused, is that the Perfective Point 
Past clearly refers the action to a time preceding and detached from the 
present moment, whereas the Period Present places the action within 
a period which includes the present moment. You can say “ I haven’t 
seen him this morning ” if it is still morning (i.e. if you have not yet 
had lunch), but if the morning is over, you have to say “I didn’t see 
him this morning ”’. Similarly, one would say “have you seen 
Henry V ?” if the play, or the film, is still being shown, but “ did you 
see Henry V ?” if it is no longer available. This device can be used 
to imply literary criticism : if you say “ have you read Hamlet?” you 
thereby indicate that you consider the play to be still readable by putting 
its reading within a period which includes the present moment ; if you 
say “‘ did you read If Winter Comes ?”’ you show that, in your opinion, 
nobody who is anybody now reads that long-winded novel, because you 
have put its reading at a time which precedes and is detached from the 
present moment. 
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“* I had been singing”? : Imperfect Period Past. Being Imperfective, 
this unit is used to describe an activity rather than an act ; this implies 
the usual element of limitation, particularly when the activity is habitual : 
“‘T had been making a steady income for a number of years when the 
crash came ”’, “‘ we had been living in the same house for fifteen years 
when my husband was suddenly transferred to Glasgow and we had to 
move ”’. As the examples show, the limitation is not necessarily premedi- 
tated. The activity is referred to a period which ends at some point 
preceding the present moment, and this point must be defined in some 
sort of way : ‘‘ when I came in, I saw that the boy had been smoking ”’, 
‘in 1894 I had been studying medicine for three years”. For modal 
rather than temporal reasons this form is very far removed from 
reality, and very shy people may therefore prefer “‘ I had been hoping 
that you would come to my party ” to “I have been hoping ”’, not to 
mention the boldly direct “‘ I hope you will ”. 


‘“* I had sung”: Perfective Period Past. The action is referred to a 
period ending at a point in the past which must be defined : “ I had 
written three letters before he came ”’, ‘‘ In 1933 I had taken my degree 
and was looking for a job”. The definition of the point need not, of 
course, be contained in the same sentence as the tense-unit : if you are 
telling a story, it is sufficient to indicate the time once, and all the verbs 
of the story will then be related to that moment, which may, of course, 
be left deliberately vague: “‘ once (upon,a time)”. Often a second 
time-indicator is added, to define the beginning of the period : “‘ when 
I joined, he had worked for the firm for forty years ”’. 

“<I am singing”: Imperfective Point Present. This unit is used to 
indicate an activity taking place (1) at the moment of speaking : ‘‘ what 
are you doing ?>—I am writing a letter ” or more vaguely in the present : 
“he is writing a book ” does not necessarily imply that he is even now 
seated at his typewriter ; (2) in the future: “ I am writing to George 
to-morrow ”’, “he is dining with us next week”; or (3) in the past: 
“I am walking down the street one day last week, and suddenly I hear 
a loud bang and see people running in all directions ”. This use of the 
present to describe past events is a device for making the narrative 
more lively and, in the hands of a master, can be very effective, but it 
should be used sparingly and, unless it is handled with consummate 
skill, is apt to make the narrator sound like a fishwife. 

It is very difficult to say exactly what is the difference between the 
Future tenses and the Present tenses used to refer to future time ; 
perhaps it can be put like this : the Present tenses are used when the 
anticipated event is confidently expected to take place and, particularly, 
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when it has been arranged to take place. “ It will rain to-morrow ” is 
a prediction, a prophecy which may or may not come true ; “ they are 
getting married on the 15th ” is a statement of a plan. The difficulty of 
seeing the exact relation between the two categories is due to the fact 
that they overlap : the Future can always be used, whether the event 
in question has been planned or not : if you can say “ I am seeing him 
to-morrow ”, you can also say “‘ I shall see him to-morrow ” ; the choice 
of one or the other is a matter of whether the arrangement, the planning 
of the event, is uppermost in your mind. On the other hand, it is not 
always possible to substitute the Present for the Future : you can say 
“ it will rain to-morrow ”, but only a madman with delusions of grandeur 
would say “‘ it is raining to-morrow ”’. 

Compared with the Perfective, the Imperfective Point Present 
exhibits the usual element of limitation : “* you are tiresome ”’ is equiva- 
lent to “ you are always tiresome”, but “ you are being tiresome ” 
implies at the moment, though not necessarily always. Similarly, 
“I dine with him to-morrow” would generally imply a standing 
arrangement (“I always dine with him on Fridays”), while “ I am 
dining with him to-morrow ” does not. 

The Imperfective Point Present cannot be combined with “ since ”’ 
in the sense of “ from then until now ”. Note that “ I am waiting for 
two hours ” can cnly mean “ I have decided to wait for two hours and 
no more ”, not “ it is now two hours since I started waiting ”’. 

“ I sing” : Perfective Point Present. This is the most general of all 
the tenses, as might be expected since the Point Present covers the 
whole area of time, and since the Perfective is free of that element of 
limitation which characterises the Imperfective. It is used to indicate 
an act, or acts, taking place (1) in the present : “ I see what you mean ”’, 
“Mrs. Smith is not at home” ; (2) in the future: “‘ he comes here 
tomorrow ”, which, as we have seen, has an overtone of standing 
arrangement ; even when used to refer to a single event, as in “ he 
retires next year ”, the Perfective implies the idea of a fixed schedule 
which is not present in “he is retiring next year” ; (3) in the past: 
“the first time I meet the man he tells me all about his family ” ; or 
(4) all the time : “ the sun rises in the east”, “lead is heavy ”’, “ she 
paints ”. It will be seen that (2) and (3) and, though perhaps in a lesser 
degree, also (1) bear a strong resemblance to (4), in so far as they are 
all generalisations : though the Perfective Point Present may refer to a 
specific event, it always has an air of treating that event, not as a unique 
occurrence, but as an example of a universal law. This is particularly 
clear in the past : if you say, “ I gave you a shilling yesterday, and now 
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there is nothing left of it”, you are merely stating a historical fact ; 
but if you put the first clause into the Present, “I give you a shilling 
yesterday, and now there is nothing left of it”, you thereby imply that 
this improvident behaviour, far from being an isolated happening, is 
typical : you generalise an event and turn it into an example of a rule. 
The generalisation is completed in the statement of the rule itself, for 
which the Perfective Point Present is also used : “ (whenever) I give 
you a shilling, there is nothing left of it on the following day”. It is 
presumably this feature of the Present which makes for greater liveli- 
ness of presentation when the Present is used for past time: you are 
made to feel that you are not dealing with a dead past but with some- 
thing that still has validity as being connected with the present. Hence 
the use of the Present in chronological tables and such-like : “‘ 1066— 
the Battle of Hastings is fought ; William the Conqueror becomes King 
of England ”’. 


** I have been singing” : Imperfect Period Present. Activity within a 
period which includes the present moment. The emphasis is on the 
activity : you would say “ they have built a house next door” if you 
were mainly interested in the house, the result of the action of building, 
but “‘ they have been building . . .” if your ¢hief concern were the 
activity of building, e.g. the noise and other disturbances involved. 
This makes it easier to understand the reason for a much less obvious 
usage : “I have been wanting to speak to you” ; by being presented 
as an activity the wanting is made stronger than it would be if it were 
presented as an act, “I have wanted... ”. 

As the activity is referred to a period which includes the present 
moment, only time-indicators which also include the present moment 
can be used with this tense ; thus “‘ today ”’, “ this week ”, “ lately ”, 
** for (the last) two years ”’, etc. are possible, while “‘ yesterday ”’, “‘ last 
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night ’’, “a year ago”, etc. are not. 

** I have sung”: Perfective Period Present. This tense denotes an 
act, or acts, taking place during a period which goes up to and includes 
the present moment, but does not indicate at what particular point, or 
points, within this period the act(s) took place. It is therefore combined 
with rather vague time-indicators like “ often’, “‘ always ”’, “ several 
times ”, “ lately ”, or with time-indicators giving the beginning of the 
period : “‘ for ten years ”’, “‘ since you came ”, “ all day ”. The ending 
point of the period, being the present moment, is sufficiently indicated 
by the situation and need not be stated. The point of the present can 
be moved into the future, as we have seen, and the Perfective Period 
Present can therefore be used of a period ending at a point in the 
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future: “tomorrow I have been here for a week”, though purists 
would prefer “... I shall have been... ”. 


** I shall be singing” : Imperfect Point Future. Activity referred to 
some definite time in the future which must be indicated : “ I shall be 
thinking of you on your wedding-day ”’, “ you will be living in Town 
next time I come”. For reasons of euphony forms with “ be being ” 
are avoided. 

** I shall sing’: Perfective Point Future. A prediction that an act, 
or a series of acts, will take place at a point, or points, in the future ; 
the time must be indicated : “I shall see him to-morrow ”’, “ you will 
meet her in London ”, i.e. “‘ when you go to London’. We shall not 
go into the rules governing the uses of “ shall” and “ will”, but it is 
perhaps worth noting in passing that, besides its function of forming 
some of the Future tense-units, ‘‘ will ” also serves to indicate a habit 


) or, rather, a habitual likelihood : ‘‘ that man will tell you anything ” 


does not necessarily refer to the future but has the timelessness of the 
Perfective Point Present. 


** I shall have been singing’: Imperfect Period Future. An activity 
placed within a period ending at a definite point in the future which 
must be indicated : “ when the bell rings, I shall have been teaching 
for four solid hours ”. The beginning of the period may be at any time 
in the past, present, or future. This is the least common of all the 
twelve tense-units. 

*< I shall have sung”: Perfective Period Future. An act, or acts, 
referred to a period ending at a point in the future : “‘ by this time next 
year you will have taken your degree ”’, “ I shall have finished this before 
you come back ”’. 





English Language Studies in Sweden 
By Dr. T. H. Svartengren 


The Rising Popularity of English 

There can be few subjects more attractive today to a Swedish writer 
than the study and teaching of English in Sweden. English is at the 
moment riding on a high tide of disinterested sympathy, grateful 
admiration and, it must be admitted, a certain amount of utilitarianism. 
For many years German was the foreign language in Sweden. It was 
the first and most important of the modern languages taught in schools 
and was the language of every branch of science and learning. Just 
as the great Norwegian authority on English, J. Storm, called his 
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work Englische Philologie and wrote it in German, in the same way 
Swedish scholars of all professions used German. A study of French 
military slang during the First World War would be written not in 
French but in German. Those who remember Anglia and Englische 
Studien will agree that it was the well-organized German book trade 
that was largely responsible for this state of affairs in Sweden. English 
books were frequently bought via Leipzig, and thousands of copies 
of Tauchnitz editions of contemporary British novelists were sold in 
Sweden, while the British book trade appeared to be indifferent. 


The First World War, the slump in Germany, and the later nazifi- 
cation and sterilization of German universities and scientific journals 
helped to stem and turn the tide. Scientific research and humane 
studies in America and Great Britain had made big advances. It was 
not long before Swedish university teachers and graduates, and college- 
trained engineers, discovered that the U.S.A. and Great Britain, and 
books written in English, had more to give them than anything German. 
English had earlier been used by merchants and seamen in Sweden : 
now it gradually came to be the instrument of Swedish scientists and 
scholars. English as a key to scientific and literary studies—this had 
weight with the universities and school authorities, possibly with the 
lonely amateur astronomer somewhere in the backwoods struggling 
with his first English book on nebule. But why did the errand-boy, 
the shopgirl and the clerk suddenly want English? With these, the 
language followed the dollar and the pound, the banana, the coal, 
the tourist, and above all, the cinema. 


Cinemas are now to be found in every part of the country, and as 
perhaps seven out of every ten films shown here are American or 
British, films have become the most powerful instrument of propaganda 
for the language. There have probably been few happenings in Sweden 
during the last ten years that have better succeeded in pleading the 
cause of Great Britain and the English language than the showings 
of the films “‘ Mrs. Miniver” and “‘ Good-bye, Mr. Chips.” 

And then books! The average novel reader in Sweden is little given 
to introspection and not deeply interested in psychological problems. 
He reads for entertainment and looks for action in the books he reads. 
Anglo-Saxon fiction meets his demands far better than fiction from 
other literatures. Between thirty and forty per cent of the fiction read 
in Sweden is American or British, either in translation or in the original 
English. American Pocket Books, British Penguins, Hutchinson’s 
Pocket Library, the Guild Books and others, have largely helped to 
develop and satisfy the demand for reading matter. But although a 
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| British visitor may get the impression that Swedish bookshops are 
well stocked with Anglo-Saxon books, it would be wrong to suppose 
\ that the market is satisfied. Shortages become only too apparent when 
the teacher starts to hunt for textbooks for his classes. 
Meeting the Popular Demand 


All these circumstances have combined to stimulate a hitherto 
unparalleled interest in the study of English. In all parts of the country 
there are English Clubs or Societies. The Swedish counterpart of 
the Workers’ Educational Association, the A.B.F. (Arbetarnas Bild- 
ningsforbund) has organized hundreds of English study circles through- 
out the country. There are now eighty-two in Greater Stockholm 
alone. Organizations and institutions of almost every kind are arranging 
English classes for their employees, who include hotel people, police- 
men and tram conductors. The Swedish State Railways educational 
department has arranged three English courses for this winter. The 
more advanced course, in two groups, is for persons who aim at 
qualifying for higher posts in centres where there is considerable 
foreign tourist traffic. Another course, also in two groups, is for train 
conductors and station ticket-collectors. These groups are to be taught 
according to the Danish (so-called) Nature Method. The third course, 
also for train conductors, is to use a recently released film called 
“English by Film,” produced by Filmo (a Swedish film company 
producing documentary films with the support of popular educational 
and working class organizations). This course is to be repeated in 
several centres. This film is also being tried by private organizations 
and some state schools both primary and secondary. 

Every year there are foreign language courses by the Swedish 
Broadcast Service. Of the most recent textbook for the Beginners’ 
Course in English, some 90,000 copies were sold and of the texts for 
the continuation course some 28,000.* The figures for the Beginners’ 
Courses in Russian, French and Spanish were 16,000, 20,000 and 
27,000 respectively. 


—E— 


— 
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The Schools 


When we turn to municipal and private schools for adult students 
we find the same rush for English. One of the best-known of these 
schools is the Stockholms Borgarskola (the Stockholm Civic School). 
For this season there are about 3,000 students taking English ; many 
of the teachers are British. Heliskolan, a successful private school in 


} * The population of Sweden is now nearly 7,000,000, that of Greater 
Stockholm about 750,000. 
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Stockholm, has now some 1,800 students taking English, or about 
eighty per cent of their language students. The Sprdknyckeln 
(Language Key), another Stockholm school, also reports about 1,200 


— 


students taking English, again about eighty per cent of the total. No , 


exact figures are available for the various Correspondence Schools 
and Institutes. NKI-Skolan, with a total of some 150,000 learners, 
state that a very large percentage has taken up English. Hermod, 
the other great Correspondence School, reports some 15,000 students 
taking English in 1946. Linguaphone sells some 4,000 courses a year. 


These are a few facts to illustrate what is being done in the way of , 


English teaching outside the state educational system. 

The teaching of modern languages in Swedish secondary schools is 
comparatively recent. The law of 1649 that regulated the Swedish 
gymnasiuin converted it, very largely, into an ancilla ecclesiae. Hebrew 
was a part of the curriculum and Latin and Greek the main subjects. 
The seventeenth century in Sweden was more than the age of religious 
controversy, it was a period of widely increased intercourse with 
foreign countries. Many men, returning home from foreign wars, 
thought that the young men of the country, about to join the army, 
enter the civil service or begin a diplomatic career, would benefit if 
they could learn foreign languages at school. But the higher posts in 
those professions were reserved for the noblemen, who did not care 
for their sons to mix with the common run of schoolboys. The result 


was that instead of modern languages being introduced into the | 


gymnasium, a few private schools, giving instruction in modern 
languages, were founded for the sons of the nobles. The gymnasium 
remained to a large extent as a learned classical school. Hebrew re- 
tained its place in the curriculum until 1895, although optional during 
the last few decades of the century. 


It is true that during the eighteenth century debate on school | 


curricula was strongly coloured by the spirit of the times. There was 
an interest in practical philosophy, and, towards the end of the century, 
a utilitarian outlook and revolutionary-humanitarian ideas. No changes 
worth mentioning took place until 1807 in which year modern 
languages were officially introduced. They were to be taught by 
historiarum lector, but Latin was still the first foreign language. Latin 
was dethroned in 1849, when German—and for a short time French— 
became the first foreign language. At the beginning of this century 
the hours* given to German were, for the classical and science sides 

* The figures here and elsewhere are arrived at by adding the numbers for 


the periods per week for the successive school years (e.g.,5+5+5+4+4+4 
=27 for a six-year course). 
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respectively, 30 and 37. The corresponding figures for English were 
10 and 24. Later the position of English improved considerably and 
the periods rose to 23 and 26 (for the classical and science sides). 


_ German lost a few periods but retained its place as the first foreign 


language. 

The psychological wisdom and the expediency of this supremacy 
of German had long been questioned. In 1937 a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the matter. The majority of the committee 
advocated a change; English ought to be the first foreign language. 


, In accordance with the usual procedure, their proposal was transmitted 


for observation to the teaching staffs of all the secondary schools. The 
committee’s proposal received much adverse criticism and the matter 
remained in abeyance until the stroke of a ministerial pen brought 
about a sudden change. 

English is now the first foreign language, the change having come 
into effect at the beginning of the present school year. English now 
has a place in Swedish schools corresponding to its position in the 
world. 

The whole of the Swedish school system is at present in the melting 
pot and great changes are being prepared. The existing system provides 
three types of post-primary school. First there is the kommunal 
mellanskola, a state-controlled municipal school, providing a four-year 
course following the sixth year of the elementary school. Secondly 
there is the realskolan, a state school providing a five-year course 
following the fourth year of the elementary school. On top of this is 
the gymnasium, providing a four-year course, following the third year 
of the kommunala mellanskolan or the fourth year of realskolan. A 
realskola combined with a gymnasium is called Hogre allmant laroverk 
(Higher Public School). 

In the final year of the two lower schools, pupils must take an 
examination (realexamen) with written tests in four subjects : Swedish, 
German, English and mathematics. The examination in the final year 
of the gymnasium (studentexamen) includes written tests in which 
English is optional on the classical side but compulsory on the modern 
science side. There are 10,000 candidates taking English on the classical 
side and 2,800 taking English on the science side. 

Outside this scheme there is the municipal Girls’ School providing 
a seven-year course. Pupils leave with a certificate which is granted 
without examination. Twenty-eight periods* are in future to be given 


* See the footnote on page 156 for an explanation of this figure. Here the 
weekly periods for the seven-years are 5, 4, 4, 3, 4, 4, 4 (total 28). 
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to English. As these schools are free from rigid examination require- ! 
ments, teachers have more freedom to experiment with teaching | tio: 
methods. There are now forty-six such schools with 15,000 pupils. cen 
” Sweden, like other countries, is suffering today from a shortage of sch 
teachers, and inadequate school buildings. Classrooms are often over- fea 
crowded and unsuitable accommodation often has to be used. These gra 
factors sometimes lower efficiency and influence teaching methods. you 


The written tests in English referred to above (for the school-leaving 4° 
examinations) are of four kinds: (1) translation from Swedish into Alt 
English (dictionary allowed); (2) translation from Swedish into pla 
English and from English into Swedish (without the use of a dictionary); | “* 
(3) the retelling of a story which is read aloud twice; and (4) (for © 
gymnasium students only) a composition on one of three subjects given | 5'4 
in the paper. Very few students attempt the composition and fewer lea 
than two per cent attempt the reproduction of the story. More than ¢e 
nine-tenths of the candidates do one of the two translation tests. This °° 
preference for translation practically decides the teaching methods | 8% 
used in the classroom. abi 

The Teachers wl 


The modern language teacher in Sweden is as conscientious and 
as ambitious to obtain good results as his colleagues elsewhere. He lan 
is a matter-of-fact and serious-minded person, say the critics, and 
rather wary of change. He usually has to teach two, or even three 
languages. When asked about the Direct Method, he will answer : illu 


“We don’t neglect conversation here, not at all, but how can you ™@ 
expect me to have a fluent conversational knowledge of my two or | “ 
three languages while my opportunities of spending holidays abroad ” 
are so limited?” (Travelling scholarships are far too few and most | ee 


teachers have had to finance their academic careers by borrowing from 
banks.) ‘‘ And composition?” he will continue. “ Let us face facts. 
In my three classes I have eighty-nine pupils. If I were to require all sch 
of them to write compositions, where would I be? I might become | ‘° 
competent to deal with composition if I had only one subject to teach, } © 
but in this realskola there are altogether eighteen periods of English| | 
a week. In order to complete my required twenty-six periods, therefore, 
I must teach another language—Swedish, German or French.” 
Naturally, therefore, most of the work done in class is oral translation 
from and into English, grammar drill to prepare for the written test, | ‘YF 
and written translation to consolidate the pupils’ knowledge of grammar. } on 
There is some conversation, and this completes the picture of classroom | 3,0 
work. | ver 
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A few words must be added about the oral part of the leaving examina- 
tion of the gymnasium. It takes place in the awe-inspiring presence of 
censors, usually university professors who travel the country from 
school to school. In 97 cases out of 100 the candidate is required to 
read and translate an unseen text. There are then some questions on 
grammar, vocabulary and phraseology unless the censor says “‘ Thank 
you, that’s enough.” There may be some questions on British Institu- 
tions but rarely on style, literary history or literary appreciation. 
Almost inevitably classroom work during the preceding years is 
planned and carried out with examination requirements in mind. The 
texts are studied with great care, sometimes with too much attention 
to minutiz, in order that the learner may have the knowledge of 
grammar, word and phrase that he will need for his final tests. The 
learner seldom gets through more than about five hundred pages. The 
element of spontaneous enjoyment is often small. At the end of his 
school career, the learner is fairly proficient in reading, has quite a 
good pronunciation, not very good intonation, and a conversational 
ability hardly proportionate to his long training. There is, however, 
a steady improvement. 

Much room for advance exists in the provision of technical ‘aids to 
language teaching. The science and biology departments of our 
schools are generally far better equipped than the language departments. 
Not all schools possess phonetic charts and other visual aids. (Cards 
illustrating British coins in their natural colours and sizes, and similar 
material, would be welcome.) Gramophones and projectors for slides 
are to be found in almost all schools but do not appear to be very 
extensively used. Only a minority of schools has equipment for the 

projection of films. The English shelves of our school libraries are 

rather poorly stocked, especially with juvenile fiction. 

English is, of course, also taught in technical and commercial 
schools. The study of technical books and commercial correspondence 
comes first, but time is usually found for one period devoted to 
conversation. 

It is now possible to teach English in the seventh and eighth years 
of the Primary School. Where the demand exists, the board of the 
local school district can apply to the Central Board of Education for 
permission to give instruction in English in the A-schools (the best 
type of elementary school). The latest statistics indicate that there are 
one hundred school districts providing this kind of instruction to some 

8,000 pupils. This scheme is not yet fully developed. An altogether new 
| venture is school broadcasting of English lessons, each broadcast 
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lesson being followed up by the teacher in the classroom. Some forty 
classes with a little more than four hundred pupils have made use of 
these school broadcasts with, it is reported, successful results. 


Textbooks 


State schools in Sweden are allowed to use only such textbooks as 
have been approved by the schoolbook control committee, which 
examines, and either approves or rejects, books intended for schoo] 
use. The list of books for English teaching is at present in need of 
revision and expansion. The control committee has a useful function 
in encouraging the production and use of better primers and textbooks 
but it has not solved all its problems. It might help if books designed 
for a larger area—not for one small Scandinavian country—were to 
be approved and used. 


A few words may be added on what is not read in our schools. Very 
little poetry is apparently read, no doubt because it is not supposed to 
have enough drill value. Nor are any of the early English classics. It 
is generally thought that the language of Shakespeare and Milton offers 
so many linguistic difficulties that literary enjoyment is killed in the 
process of study. One of Shakespeare’s plays is studied, however, but 
in a Swedish translation in the Swedish lessons. 


The Universities 


Until about fifty years ago English and German were yoked together 
in the universities. There was one professor for the two languages, 
holding the chair of Germanic Philology. At the beginning of the 
century the two languages were separated and there are now four | 
professors of English (Uppsala, Lund, Géteborg and Stockholm). | 
There are also about a dozen Readers, other assistant teachers and | 
British-born /ektors. They instruct about six hundred students, some | 
ten per cent of whom are working for the higher examination or for | 
a doctorate. The number of teachers would seem totally inadequate | 
for so many students and the chairs at Uppsala and Lund are to be 
doubled. A study of English at a Swedish University is almost exclu- | 
sively a study of the language and there is no chair in the history of 
English and American literature. The professor at Uppsala, Dr. 
Liljegren, is, however, an authority on literature, and he is gradually | 
bringing about a change there. | 


There are two examinations: the dmbetsexamen, Modern English 


down to the Elizabethans, including Shakespeare, and the /icentiatexa- | ; 


men (for such as have passed the dmbetsexamen), Old English, Middle 
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English, history of morphology and phonology, and individual research. 
The first examination qualifies a student for a lower grade post (adjunk- 
tor) in all state schools. For higher grade posts (/ektorat) the second 
examination and a doctor’s thesis are necessary. The two examinations, 
and the time needed for a doctor’s thesis, require, say, nine years. 
Nine years of unpaid work before a student can start upon his teaching 
career! Small wonder that there are still many vacant Jektorat ! 


University Extension Work 


There has been considerable university extension work in Sweden, 
and Stockholm has become well known for the courses of evening 
lessons and study circles on a great variety of subjects, organised by 
young graduates. Just now there are some seventy such circles or 
classes in English in Greater Stockholm. The young teachers at these 
classes have not yet been influenced by examination requirements. 
They are keenly interested in teaching methods and have done good 
work for the film in language teaching. They also arrange holiday 
courses, sometimes in collaboration with the British Council. 


The British Council 


A few words must be said about the work of the British Council 
in Sweden. The lectures and various courses are well attended, and 
their school newspaper, ‘‘ Things English,” has proved a great success. 
Their library and the series of slides which they place at the disposal 
of schools have been found very useful and might be made use of a 
great deal more. 

Research 


During the last ten years some twenty theses (prepared for doctor- 


| ates) have been produced, most of them dealing with the early periods 
or | 
late | 


} 


of the English language. Academic research in modern English is 
conspicuous by its rarity if not complete absence. Three Grammars 
have appeared recently, the one by Professor Gabrielson being note- 
worthy. Apart from these research in modern English has been the 
work of older men, the results being published in foreign and Swedish 
journals and periodicals, for example, the publications of Nyfilologiska 
Sdllskapet and in Moderna Sprak, the special mouthpiece and rallying 
point of Swedish modern language teachers. 


English scholars in Sweden have a great tradition to uphold, following 
in the footsteps of the late Professor Zachrisson, Professor G. Stern, 


idle | whose work on “ Meaning and Change of Meaning ” is of importance 
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to philology generally, and of emeritus Professor Eilert Ekwall to | fe) 
whom kind fate has allowed an unusually long and fruitful career of 
research and teaching. His works on various aspects of English philo- 

logy, especially on English place-names, are known to scholars in all 
parts of the world. His Oxford Dictionary of English Place Names is 

a book that no Englishman interested in the history of his own country 
should be without. 

Desiderata 


What are now the desiderata for Swedish teachers of English? 
Smaller classes ; one teacher—one language, so far as possible ; more 
and better travelling scholarships leading to more intimate contact with 
Great Britain; better chances of seeing how the language is taught 
elsewhere ; something like the American Sabbatical Year, a period to 
be spent in America or Great Britain ; a sufficient number of British 
assistant teachers to give every boy and girl a chance of hearing English 
spoken by a British person; more English books in Sweden, and a 
descriptive catalogue of English juvenile fiction suitable for boys and 
gitls between fifteen and twenty, and such books in cheap and easily 
available editions; and finally, a chance for the overworked and 
understaffed body that is the British Council in Sweden to continue [a] 


unhampered by present difficulties its great and highly appreciated 
work. 





Pronunciation Difficulties: 
Corrective Treatment | 
By E. L. Tibbitts | 
VII. Vowel numbers three and four, [e| and [a] (Part 2) | 


In the case of vowel sounds, very detailed phonetic theory, though of 
great practical use to the trained phonetician, is not completely effective 
for the phonetically inexperienced learner. ‘The understanding of 
exact description of vowels is dependent on a knowledge of certain | 
“* cardinal ” vowels, the qualities of which have been learnt by phoneti- | 
cians—qualities which establish a basis of comparison. The learner | 
will derive more profit from listening carefully to the pronunciation of | 
English people. Listen to the radio or use gramophone records if there | 
are no English people readily available. With the co-operation of 
English people, learners should find the following exercises particularly 
useful. The repeated occurrence of the sound to be practised makes 
errors in the pronunciation of it more obvious. 
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1. ‘get da 'nets. 
'pegi went to 'bed. 
hi: sed “ 'lets mend 69 'fens.” 
'ben 'west woz 'hevili in ‘det. 
52 'ren 'fel from do 'nest. 
hi: 'fel tu iz 'de9 from da 'led3. 
‘get 'redi ta ‘fet di 'egz, ken. 
hi: 'sez hi: ‘ment ta help. 
‘send mi: 'ten 'tfes sets. 
hi: "held 9 'led 'pensl. 


2. ‘gwen fet{t 'ben and ‘led im ta da 'hed3. “ 'twenti 'henz 'ded,” 


[a] 


~ 


} 


fi sed. “'twenti!” sed ben. “jes, ‘twenti. der 2 ‘ten 
left.” ‘ben ‘lent agenst di 'elm. “ 'wel, gwen, aud 'nest-eg 
z ‘spent. 6a ‘les 'sed, 69 'beto. ai 'neva 'gest aus ‘vents 
wud 'end in auo 'selin evridin. wi: 1 'setl aus 'dets on ‘den, 
wen ‘dei 3 'met, wi: 1 ‘hed 'west. 'ted 1 'welkom 9s ot iz hou'tel. 
'beta Son 'begin ! ‘wel, 'ten ‘henz 'left ta ‘sel. ‘ju: ‘mend do 
'thed3. ail 'get dat 'foks 'jet.” 
1. ‘stand 'bak ! 'stand 'bak ! 

‘Kari ‘dis 'pakit to 69 'taksi. 

‘pak 'di-z ‘pants in 69a 'travli:-bag. 

‘lal wi hav ta 'stand ? 

‘kan ju 'kari dat 'lamp ? 

fi: 'marid a 'bankmanid39. 

62 'man sat in 69 'granstand. 

‘aplz 'kan bi 'pakt laik dat. 

'aktoz hav ded ‘fanz. 

69 'tramp 'ran to da 'banstand. 

'katJ da ‘tram 'bak. 

'kan ju 'kari 69 'bag ? 

‘hav ju had 3 'smak ? 

‘pam z marid 'pat. 

‘fansi ‘dat ! 

‘dat 'takzi z had a 'bad 'smaf ! 
‘hand mi 'dat'map. ‘dat s a 'dam, ond ‘dats 'flat 'sand. 9 ‘fat 
‘blak 'rat sat on 63 'sand. 'sam, 9 'bad 'lad, had 'smajt 'banks 
ond hod 'stakt de 'kaf in 'saks ot 69 'bak ov 6a 'dam. 6a 'rat 
'ran to 60 'saks. 'sam 'trakt it ond o'takt it. 69 ‘rat ‘spray 
at sam. ‘sam 'bakt on 'dajt from 69 'dam. hi: woz 'trapt ond 
'‘hankaft bai po'lissmon. 62 'kaf in 69 'saks waz 'karid 'bak to 
62 'bank. 'sam woz ‘hand. 
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[e] and [a] 
1. ‘dat 1 help 'stanli ta get 'wel. 
dei 'held ded 'handz on dea 'hedz. 
'kan 'pegi 'tfek hau 'meni saks wa left ? 
6a 'man ko 'lapst wen 6a 'fel 'landid. 
‘get 62 man to 'kari 59 pi'anou. 
‘Sat s 52 'bel. 
‘not 'evry lad kan 'stand on iz hed. 
"let 09 'men hav 9 'rest. 
‘kan ju: lend 'pam 9 'pen ? 
'kan ju: send 3 man to 'mend 69 'set ? 
"hav ju: eni 'stamps ? 
hi: held 6i 'aks in iz 'left "hand. 
8ei sel 0a 'best 'aplz. 
"han jo: 'dres on 9 'peg. 
'tel dai 'ana ta get 'lam in'sted. 
Oat 'eg smelz ‘bad. 

2. 62 'man met 'pat on 'dek. “ "havnt ju got 9 ‘hat, pat ? ” hi: sed. 

* Yes, ai ‘left it in 09 'kabin ” sed pat, “'praps ail 'get it. its | 
‘beta te protekt 0a bak ov 0a nek. ai ri'membor in 'west ‘afrika, 
ai had 'veri 'bad 'hedeiks. ‘Sat waz wen ai woz 'twenti—bot 
‘Sen ai had to 'stand in 09 'san fa 'sevn 'auoz at 9 'stretf. ai 
‘hadnt 09 'sens 'neva ta let 0a 'sAn 'get to mai ‘hed.” 03 'man 
went 'on “ 'wel, ju: 1 'get jo: "hedeiks 'bak agen if ju 'stand laik 
‘Oat.” 'pat ‘left 09 'man on 'fet/t iz ‘panama: ‘hat from 09 
'kabin. 

It’s worthwhile to notice such spellings of the vowel [e] as in bread | 
[bred], dead [ded], head [hed], Jead [led] (the metal), meant [ment] | 
(past tense), heavy [hevi], any ['eni], many ['meni], clever ['klevo], | 
ever ['eva], never ['nevo], Thames [temz], and particularly the words 
says [sez] and said [sed]. 

Notice, too, the verbal ending—ed which is never, in colloquial | 
speech, pronounced with [e]: asked [a:skt], heaped [hi:pt], climbed 
{klaimd], eased [i:zd], paused [po:zd], borrowed ['boroud], carried | 
('karid], Aurried [harid], hindered ['hindad], wandered ['wondad], | 
wondered ['‘wandad], acted ['aktid], parted ['pa:tid], wanted ['wontid], 
added ['adid], needed ['ni:did], worded ['wa:did]. 


It is important too, not to pronounce [e] in the -er ending of words | | 
like 





better ['beta] cutter [kata] | 
greater ['greito] caterer ['keitora] 
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hammer [‘hamo] wetter ['weta] 
mother [‘ma’s] 
writer ['raita] 

In the case of all these words, in the pronunciation described in these 
articles, the [r] is pronounced only when a vowel sound immediately 
follows. 

Notice also the pronunciation of the large number of such words as 

beside [bi'said] demand [di'ma:nd] 
erect [i'rekt] packet ['pakit] 
pretend [pri'tend] 
in which the e of the normal orthography is pronounced [i]. 

As a final point, it is important to make a clear differentiation between 
{'kan] and ['ka:nt] 

e.g. ai ‘kan si: it. 
ai 'ka:nt si: it. 

Quite often in listening to non-English speakers, the writer has 
difficulty in deciding whether can or can’t is being pronounced. 
The Phonetic Exercises in Ordinary Spelling 

1. Get the nets. 

Peggy went to bed. 

He said “‘ Let’s mend the fence.” 
Ben West was heavily in debt. 
The wren fell from the nest. 

He fell to his death from the ledge. 
Get ready to fetch the eggs, Ken. 
He says he meant to help. 

Send me ten chess sets. 

He held a lead pencil. 

2. Gwen fetched Ben and led him to the hedge. ‘ Twenty hens 
dead,” she said. “ Twenty !” said Ben. “‘ Yes, twenty. There are 
ten left.” Ben leant against the elm. ‘ Well, Gwen, our nest-egg’s 
spent. The less said, the better. I never guessed our venture would 
end in our selling everything. We’ll settle our debts and then, when 
they’re met, we'll head west. Ted’ll welcome us at his hotel. Better 
than begging ! Well, ten hens left to sell. You mend the hedge. I'll 
get that fox yet.” 

3. Stand back ! Stand back ! 

Carry this packet to the taxi. 

Pack these pants in the travelling-bag. 
Shall we have to stand ? 

Can you carry that lamp ? 
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She married a bank-manager. 
The man sat in the grandstand. 
Apples can be packed like that. 
Actors have their fans. 

The tramp ran to the bandstand. 
Catch the tram back. 

Can you carry the bag ? 

Have you had a smack ? 

Pam’s married Pat. Fancy that ! 
That taxi’s had a bad smash. 


4. Hand me that map. That’s a dam, and that’s flat sand. A fat 
black rat sat on the sand. Sam, a bad lad, had smashed banks and had 
stacked the cash in sacks at the back of the dam. The rat ran to the 
sacks. Sam tracked it and attacked it. The rat sprang at Sam. Sam 
backed and dashed from the dam. He was trapped and handcuffed 
by a policeman. The cash in the sacks was carried back to the bank. | 
Sam was hanged. 


5. That'll help Stanley to get well. 
They held their hands on their heads. 
Can Peggy check how many sacks were left ? 
The man collapsed when the shell landed. 
Get the man to carry the piano. 
That’s the bell. 
Not every lad can stand on his head. 
Let the men have a rest. 
Can you lend Pam a pen ? \ 
Can you send a man to mend the set ? 
Have you any stamps ? 
He held the axe in his left hand. 
They sell the best apples. 
Hang your dress on the peg. | 
Tell Diana to get lamb instead. \ 
That egg smells bad. 

6. The man met Pat on deck. “ Haven’t you got a hat, Pat ?” he 
said. ‘ Yes, I left it in the cabin,” said Pat, “‘ perhaps I'll get it. It’s 
better to protect the back of the neck. I remember in West Africa, 
I had very bad headaches. That was when I was twenty—but then I 
had to stand.in the sun for seven hours at a stretch. I hadn’t the sense 
never to let the sun get to my head.” The man went on,“ Well, you'll 
get your headaches back again if you stand like that.” Pat left the man } 
and fetched his panama hat from the cabin. 
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The Question Box 


Question: Many verbs are followed by the infinitive (as I agree to go) 
and many are followed by the gerund (as it needs cleaning). Other verbs 
may be followed by either infinitive or gerund. Can you explain 
whether this causes any change of meaning ? 


Answer: A full answer would be too long for these pages. Readers 
should consult Dr. H. E. Palmer’s Grammar of English Words or 
W. S. Allen’s Living English Structure (both Longmans Green). Here 
‘at | are some examples with notes on the meanings. 
ad I didn’t like to go. (This implies that the speaker did not go.) 
he I didn’t like going. (This implies that the speaker did go, in spite 
m of his dislike.) 
ed I saw him walking in the park. (He was walking in the park before 
ik. | I saw him and continued to walk in the park afterwards.) 
I saw him walk across the road. (I saw the whole of this action. 
I saw him step off the pavement, cross the road, and step on to the 
' pavement on the other side.) 
Try to lift this box. (i.e. make the attempt, to discover whether you 
can lift it.) 
Try writing with my fountain pen. (i.e. make the experiment, to 
see whether you like my pen.) 


Remember to post the letters. (Future meaning ; gerund impossible.) 
I remember posting the letters (Past meaning ; infinitive impossible.) 


Question: A reader in Malta asks whether there is any difference 
| between : 
Can you do this for me ? 


Could you do this for me ? 


Will you do this for me ? 
Would you do this for me ? 


he Answer: In questions (when there is no conditional clause), could 
It’s | is often only a weaker form of can, expressing diffidence. The use of 
‘ica, | could suggests that the speaker is shy about making the request, and 
on I | hesitates about making it. Would you is a polite formula, used when 


sns€ ) making a request. So would you do this is more polite than will you 
yw’ll | do this. 


man | Question: Another reader in Malta asks what kind of clause is 


as once I was in “‘ Were I in England as once I was... .” 
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Answer: It is an adverbial clause of comparison. Other examples 
are :— 

Don’t shout at me as if I were deaf. 

We all feel exactly as you do. 

His heart was thumping as though he had been running hard. 

Leave everything exactly as it was when the crime was discovered. 


Question: What is the difference between leap and jump ? 


Answer: There is no difference in meaning. Jump is the more usual 
form to-day but /eap is always used in certain phrases such as “‘ Look 
before you leap”, “‘ by leaps and bounds”, “a leap in the dark”, and, 
of course, “leap year” and “ leap-frog”’. 


Question: Is there any difference between nearly and almost ? 


Answer: The two words mean the same thing and are generally 
interchangeable, as: 
nearly (almost) one o’clock. 
nearly (almost) ready. 
nearly (almost), but not quite. 


There are two points of difference. Nearly may be preceded by not, 
as in: “ It’s not nearly so expensive as I thought”. Almost cannot be 
used preceded by not. Nearly sometimes means “closely” or 
“* intimately”, as in “ nearly related”. Almost cannot be used in this 
sense. 
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